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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inauiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 © 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3570 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-399-5477 


John P. Hord 
Room 2460 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-596-1139 


Frances Ridgway 

Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


John D. Mellott 
Room 737 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Les Gaddie 

Room 220 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Griffin and Young Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Room 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 14010 
Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4235 


Joe B. Kirkbride 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
415-556-3423 


Jack Strickland 

Room 8001 

Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98174 
206-442-7620 








Week of August 23, 1976 


BLACK VIETNAM VET OVERSEES NATION'S 
SUMMER JOBS PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


WASHINGTON -- More than 900,000 youth aged 14 to 21 working in summer jobs 


throughout the country do not know Jim Gardner. 


But James Gardner Jr., 31, with the U.S. Labor Department here, has played a 
key role in the department's Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
(SPEDY) since November 1975. 

According to Gardner, overall funding for this program rose from $473 million 
in 1975 to $528.4 million this year. 

Last year, 44.6 percent of the youths were black, 49 percent white, 3.0 percent 
Indian and the remainder from other groups--while Spanish speaking youths accounted 
for 11.9 percent of the overall total. 

Most enrollees in the program work at park and recreation jobs in cleanup, 
beautification and recreation programs. They earn the minimum wage of $2.30 per hour 
and generally work for nine weeks, five a hours a day. 

Gardner, who is black, adds that he would like to see sponsors under the program 
introduce youths to the real world of work. 

"Every young person can't work with a research chemist all summer, but there 
could be more orientation for actual life jobs. 

“Not all prime sponsors have paid enough attention to good personnel practices, 
and sometimes they've seen it as another government handout. We have stressed 
better planning, and this year they've received the money early enough to plan," 
Gardner declares. 

He praises cities like Seattle and Atlanta as well as community organizations in 
Memphis "for doing a good job in trying to get the most disadvantaged youth into jobs." 

Gardner, a native of Pinebluff, Ark., attended Howard University and is a 
Vietnam army veteran. 


(More ) 
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He'll soon be on the road checking out the summer jobs program, and has questions 
ready for enrollees. 

"I'll want to know how they got into the program, how they learned about it 
and what they think of what they're doing in it," he says. “If they feel the program 
is positive, it'sa good sign. If they have a negative reaction, it will give me a 
clue to what needs to be done to improve the program," he added. 

The Summer Youth Program is not the only employment and training program 
Gardner works with but it is the major one. 

He likes the job because "it gives me a chance to have an impact on what happens 
with youth. What happens in the early years influences what happens all the rest of 
your life." 

"It is especially important with the youth we're trying to reach--the disadvantaged-- 
that their experiences are worthwhile," says Gardner, an official with the department's 


Employment and Training Administration. 
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PEARL BAILEY TO JOIN IN U.S. 
LABOR DEPARTMENT BICENTENNIAL SALUTE 


WASHINGTON -- Pearl Bailey, one of America's leading entertainers, will star in 
the world premiere of an original musical saluting the American worker, Secretary of 
Labor W. J. Usery Jr. has announced. 

The musical, entitled "Something To Do: A Salute to the American Worker in Words 
and Music" will be presented on Labor Day at 8:30 p.m. in the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts Concert Hall in Washington, D.C. Commissioned by the U.S. 
Department of Labor in cooperation with the National Endowment for the Arts as a 
Bicentennial activity, the work features music by Morton Gould and lyrics by Carolyn 
Leigh. The entire production is under the direction of Louis Johnson and features 
the Robert DeCormier Singers. 

Ms. Bailey has been part of America's entertainment scene for over 40 years. She 
entered show business in 1933 and spent the early years of her career touring small 
night clubs in Pennsylvania coal mining towns. 

After arriving in New York in 1945, Ms. Bailey sang in many of the city's 
famous night spots and appeared in numerous Broadway musicals including "Saint Louis 
Woman," “Arms and the Girl," and "House of Flowers." She has also made many films. 

In 1967, Ms. Bailey achieved international recognition for her starring role 
in David Merrick's revamped version of "Hello Dolly," a role for which she won 
a special Tony Award in 1968. 

"Something To Do," which expresses what contemporary people fee! about their 
jobs and about working in general, is free and open to the public. A limited 
number of general admission tickets will be available at the Kennedy Center on the 


night of the performance. For further information call 202-523-7824. 


### 
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SALUTE TO AMERICAN WORKERS IS THEME 
OF LABOR DEPARTMENT'S BICENTENNIAL MUSICAL 


WASHINGTON -- The world premiere of an original musical celebrating the American 
worker will be presented at the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts in 


Washington, D.C., on Labor Day as part of the U.S. Department of Labor's official 


Bicentennial observance, Secretary of Labor W.J. Usery Jr. announced. 


The one-hour work, entitled "Something To Do: A Salute to the American Worker 
in Words and Music," was commissioned by the department in conjunction with the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 

The music is by the eminent American composer Morton Gould with lyrics by the 
well-known song writer Carolyn Leigh. It features the Robert DeCormier Singers. 

The 12 song segments express what contemporary people feel about their jobs and 
about working in general. Their hopes, fears, dreams, and realities are mirrored 
in the musical numbers which describe everything from a modern assembly line to a 
futuristic nightmare world without any work at all. 

The show is free and open to the public. Details of ticket distribution will 
be announced two weeks before Labor Day. For further information, call 202-523-7824. 

This musical presentation is one of several Bicentennial projects of the 
department honoring American workers. The others are a major publication tracing the 
history of the American worker since colonial times and four large murals for the New 
Labor Department building depicting working people over the past four centuries. 

These projects form an enduring tribute to the working people of today and 


in the years to come will serve as an inspiration to the workers of tomorrow. 








Week of August 23, 1976 
JOB AID PROGRAM FOR YOUTHS WITH EPILEPSY 


ANNOUNCED BY U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON -- A $624,205 contract to provide assistance in employment preparation 
and placement for 600 youths with epilepsy has been announced by Secretary of Labor 
W.J. Usery Jr. and Jack McAllister, executive director of the Epilepsy Foundation 
of America. 

Under the one-year contract, the Epilepsy Foundation will direct the program and 
work with school systems and employers in five cities to develop part-time job 
opportunities. The 600 youths will be either in their last year of high school, recent 
high school graduates, or high school dropouts. 

The five cities, chosen because of relatively high unemployment rates and 


accessibility to epilepsy care centers are: Portland, Ore; San Antonio, Texas; 


Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul/Minneapolis, Minn.; and Cleveland, Ohio. Allocations to the 


cities and to subcontractors will be announced by the Epilepsy Foundation at a later date. 

Employment opportunities will be developed through on-the-job subcontracts with 
employers with a goal of full-time employment. Training costs will be paid for 
under the contract. 

An additional objective of the program is to develop a pattern that can be 
adopted by large cities and counties serving as prime sponsors of federally funded 
employment and training programs in serving youthful epilepsy patients in their areas. 

Employers participating in the program will provide the youths with a minimum 
of 160 hours of on-the-job training directed toward specific jobs with the employer. 
The ultimate goal will be full-time career employment immediately upon completion 
of training. 

Prior to placement with the employers, the epileptic will engage in at least 
three hours of job-readiness training including simulated job interviews, employment 
testing, development of personal resumes and job applications, and a review of 


standard employee/employer expectations. 
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CHANGES PROPOSED IN REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING LONGSHORE ACT 


OUNVERNING LUNGSAURE AUT 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor is proposing a number of regulatory 
amendments to clarify and expand rules of procedure governing the filing, processing 
and adjudication of claims under the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' Compensation 
Act. 

It also is proposing to establish new Longshore Act compensation district offices 
in Kansas City, Mo., and Denver, Colo., along with a revision of the areas covered by 
the existing district offices in Chicago and Seattle. The change would increase the 
present 13 district offices to 15. 

A new provision in the proposal defines "final payment of compensation" for 
purposes of Section 14 (g) of the Act. This section provides for the imposition of 
a civil penalty of $100 whenever an insurance carrier of self-insured employer fails 
to notify the Labor Department's deputy commissioner that the final payment of 
compensation has been made. Notification must be submitted within 16 days after 
final payment has been made. 

Another proposed change amends the definition of "physician" to include 
"podiatrists, dentists, clinical psychologists, optometrists, and chiropractors." 

Another new provision describes the procedures available to an employee who is 
discharged or in any other manner discriminated against by an employer or its duly 
authorized agent because the employee has claimed or attempted to claim compensation 
or has testified or is about to testify in a proceeding under the Longshore Act. A 
penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 is provided for such discrimination. 

The Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' Compensation Act and its extensions cover 
nearly a million workers who are not covered by state workers' compensation laws. About 
half of the workers are engaged in maritime and shoreside employment. 


(More) 
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Payments for injury or death, including medical costs, exceeded $88 million 


in 1975. 
Compensation under the Longshore Act is paid by employers who are self-insured, 


or by insurance provided by private insurers to employers. 
in the department's Employment Standards Administration. 


| 
The Act is administered by the Office of Workers' Compensation Programs 
### 
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Week of August 23, 1976 


UNION WAGE RATES FOR BUILDING TRADES WORKERS 


ADVANCE 3.9 PERCENT IN SECOND QUARTER OF 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Average union wage rates for building trades workers in cities of 
100,000 inhabitants or more increased 3.9 percent in the second quarter of 1976, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

About three-fourths of the union members in these cities were in bargaining units 
reporting rate changes over the quarter--typical activity for the second quarter's 
negotiations in construction. The second quarter gain brought the Bureau's wage rate 
index for union building trades workers to 200.8 (July 1967=100). The 1976 rise was 
below the 4.8 percent recorded for the corresponding quarter in 1975 and was the 
smallest second-quarter increase since 1968, apart from 1972 and 1973 when wage 
controls were in effect. 

Over the 12 santie ended July 1, 1976, the increase was 6.7 percent--well below 
the 8.8 percent rise for the corresponding period a year earlier; it was the smallest 
annual rate of increase reported since the first quarter of 1974, the end of the wage 
control period for construction. 

Table A shows that annual wage-rate percentage increases declined sharply from 
a quarterly peak of 12.3 percent in early 1971 to 4.4 percent in late 1973, rose 
rapidly to double that rate by late 1974-early 1975, then declined steadily to under 
7 percent by mid-1976. Percentage increases in wages plus benefits followed the same 


path but at somewhat higher levels--dropping below 8 percent this past quarter. 


(More) 
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Table A. 12-month percentage increases in wages and benefits of building trades 
workers, 1969-76 


1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 


First quarter------------- 76 G9.t 22.3 14 35.38 &S CW 8,0 
Second quarter------------ $.6 128.8 11.4 6.5 4.9 7.4 8.8 6.7 
Third quarter------------- S$.7 11.6 11.2 7.1 4.9 7.6 8.3 - 
Fourth quarter------------ 9.4 11.9 10.2 7.1 4.4 9.0 8.0 - 
Wages plus benefits 1/ 

First quarter------------- 9.0 10.2 13.5 11.6 te 65.6 9.9 6.8 
Second quarter------------ 9.9 12,9 2.2 73 60 8.2 9.8 %9 
Third quarter------------- 9.6 12.9 12.7 8.2 6.2 8.2 9.6 

Fourth quarter------------ 10.6 13.0 -6 8.2 53.5 9.6 9%.t¢ - 


1/ Benefits include employer payments for insurance, pensions, and vacations. 


r = Revision of data previously reported. 

For workers in bargaining units with wage-rate adjustments actually going into 
effect in the second quarter of 1976, wage increases averaged 5.3 percent, compared 
with an average adjustment of 6.5 percent in the second quarter of 1975. Historically, 
collective bargaining has the greatest impact on iia hourly rates for union 
building trades workers during the second quarter of the year, which usually accounts 
for more than one-half of the yearly advance. 

Union wage rates in the building trades averaged $9.47 on July 1, 1976. The 
addition of employer payments for health, welfare, pension, or vacation plans raised 
the average rate to $11.38, an increase of 4.8 percent in the second quarter of 1976 
and 7.9 percent over the year. In the second quarter of 1975, the corresponding 
figures were 5.3 and 9.8 percent. 

The proportion of employer contributions to employee benefit funds has more than 
doubled since the Bureau first developed such data in 1965. At that time, such 
contributions equaled 7 percent of the wage-and-benefit fund package, compared with 
17 percent on July 1, 1976. 


(More ) 
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Wage-rate increases during the second quarter of 1976 were reported by slightly 
less than two-thirds of 719 bargaining units surveyed during the past year in 105 
cities about the same proportion received increases one year earlier. Two-fifths 
of these units had wage gains of 40 to 60 cents an hour, and another three-tenths 
received between 15 and 35 cents in the quarter ended July 1, 1976. Approximately 
one-tenth of the increases were for more than 85 cents. 

Slightly over half of the April-July 1976 increases in the 105 cities resulted 
from newly-negotiated contracts. Just under one-third of the units with increases 
during the quarter also had one or more rate advances during the 2 preceding quarters. 
Thus the practice in construction of multi-step increases within a 12-month span, 
which was common prior to the wage control period for construction (March 29, 1971, to 


April 30, 1974), is still evident. 


(More) 
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Table 1. Union wage rates in building trades in 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more 


ce 


Change to July 1, 1976, from 1/: 











Trade Hourly 
or average, April 1, 1976 July 1, 1975 
occupation - Jule 1, 1996 ieee aan ican ae 
Cents Percent Cents Percent 
All trades---------------- $9.47 38.8 3.9 59.2 6.7 
Bricklayers------------- 9.91 37.4 3.9 56.4 6.0 
Building laborers------- 7.48 31.6 4.4 50.5 72 
Carpenters-------------- 9.84 39.7 4.2 58.1 6.3 
Electricians------------ 10.33 34.1 BE 67.9 7.0 
Painters---------------- 9.24 26.9 3.0 59.7 7.0 
Plasterers-------------- 9.45 33.8 ce pi 8.3 
Plumbers ---------------- 10.47 41.8 4.1 72.0 fos 


1/ In computing changes in wage rates, increases in each trade were averaged 
among all workers in the trade, including those that did not receive wage rate 
increases. 


Table 2. Union wage rates plus employer payments to specified 
worker benefit funds in building trades in cities 
of 100,000 inhabitants or more : 





Change to July 1, 1976, from 1/: 


Trade : Hourly 
or average, April 1, 1976 July 1, 1975 
occupation July 1, 1976 saci akinesia 
Cents Percent Cents Percent 
All trades---------------- Sti. 52.0 4.8 82.5 7.9 
Bricklayers------------- It .77 45.9 4.0 73.8 6.7 
Building laborers------- 9.14 45.4 Sun 67.4 7.9 
Carpenters-------------- 11.88 63.5 5.6 88.9 8.1 
Electricians------------ 12.17 45.8 3.9 91.7 8.1 
Painters---------------- 10.56 35.9 3.5 75.0 Tat 
Plasterers-------------- 11.20 45.5 4.2 89.9 8.7 
Plumbers ---------------- 13.06 53.3 4.3 93.0 7.7 





1/ See footnote 1, table l. 


### 
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STATE, AREA UNEMPLOYMENT--JUNE 1976 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate (not seasonally adjusted) rose in all except 
five states, according to preliminary data reported by the U.S. Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In nearly all of the states, the labor force also 
increased in June. 

The rate was 6 percent or less in 11 of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia for which data were reported in June. The lowest rates continued to be 
concentrated in the West North Central Region where all but one state (Montana) had 
unemployment below 6.5 percent. 

Of some 200 large metropolitan areas, 47 had unemployment of 6.0 percent or 
less. In five of these areas, unemployment was 7 percent or less. 

In June, as in May, the incidence of unemployment was most concentrated in the 
Northeast and the Pacific states. Unemployment rates were higher than the national 
unadjusted rate of 8.0 percent for June in only 14 of the reporting states, but these 
included the most seiedeinutiins tai California, New Jersey, four of the six New 
England states, Michigan, and Florida. There were 28 large metropolitan areas with 
10 percent or more unemployment in June. 

Because of data limitations, a consistent time series for each state and 
metropolitan area is not available; therefore, the data are not seasonally adjusted. 
In the absence of seasonally adjusted data, it is not possible to determine whether 
the change in the employment situation in any state is due to temporary seasonal 
factors or underlying trends. 

These estimates are the product of a federal-state cooperative program in which 
state Employment Security agencies prepare labor force and unemployment estimates 
under concepts,definitions, and technical procedures established by the BLS. 


(More) 
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The national unemployment statistics published monthly by the BLS are derived 
from the Current Population Survey (CPS), a survey of households. However, the size 
of the current CPS sample is not sufficient to generate monthly state and area . 
estimates. Therefore, statistics derived from state unemployment insurance operations, 
as well as adjustment factors from the CPS and other sources, are used to calculate 
state and area estimates. 

Because of the smaller size of the areas involved as well as limitations of 
the data inputs used, the state and area estimates are not of the same statistical 


quality as the national estimates. 


(More) 
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Labor force and unemployment by State and selected areas 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Birmingham 
Huntsville 


Montgomery .. . 
Tuscaloosa ... 
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ALASKA 


ARIZONA ... 


ARKANSAS . 
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Little Rock —Nortn Little Rock 
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CALIFORNIA... 
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Bakersfield 
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San Diego 
San Francisco—Oakiand 
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Stockton ....... ‘ 
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COLORADO......... 
Denver—Boulder . . 
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CONNECTICUT .... 
Bridgeport ........ 


New Britain ......... 
New Have- —VWest Haven 
Stamford 

Waterbury 
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DELAWARE... 
Wilmington! 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ia 
Washington SMSA' : 1459.4 


FLORIDA ‘ sda ictetekstbnsedemnes 32439.2 
«Fort Lauderdale—Hollywood . ... Oh s o4 veteneeecencod 331.8 
Jacksonville 000 es pe ewe eens seis 248.3 
Mam ... 7 oseese vr 640.3 
Oriando carte ; . : : 264.5 


Pensacola iets Srabamiae 101.7 
Tampa-St Petersburg { 524.9 
West Palm Beach-Boca Raton P 183.7 
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tanta a tan 
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Columbus ' w 
Macon ; ef =o 
Savannah a ‘ ' 79.7 
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See footnotes at ec of table 
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Labor force and unemployment by State and selected areas—Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 


HaAwall sate BROT PO CT Te 364-0 37423 
Honolulu... an 292.3 299.9 


IDAHO ONE A A 367.5 37a.9 
Bose City... . é 71.7 72.7 


ILLINOIS 3 ; ' §.917.9 6,197.0 
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Fort Wayne “er . gaia pan 172.2 175.2 
Gary - Hammond -East Chicago sees ; 273.0 279.2 
indianapolis ...... f arene ae . $23.4 529.2 
Muncie ....... = E pbc ios 54.3 53.9 
South Bend eeariaes ‘ ae as pe { 339.9 132.1 
Terre Haute j 76.0 77." 
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LOUIS!ANA packs ve 1458.7 1-461.5 
Baton Rouge . mea ms Lecaes aks tad ated seat bae esa 175.7 178.2 
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Fall River’ es 70,8 79.6 
Lawrence - Haverh.ti' ' 126.7 126.7 
Lowe’ i : 101.8 102.9 
New Bedtont 76.6 760? 
Sonngheld-Crmconee Holyoke! : 263-1 259-6 
Veorcester i 182.5 183.9 


~vY@oOow@sen 
eoeeveeeveee 
@®@unsaecoceo 


MICHIGAN ' 39866.9 3-909.5 
Ann Arbor j 122.5 121.8 
Battie Creek : a0.3 al.n 
Bay City 59.2 50.6 
Ovtront 1823.5 128659.6 
Fier } 204.9 205.6 
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Labor force and unemployment by State and selected areas—Continued 


(Numbers in thousards) 












Es Cen eR Oe 26008 






decks0n . .....6.-- 64.4 44.4 4.4 6.3 19,3 9.8 
Kalamazoo—Portage oe 123,” 123.7 9,n 9,A , 7.3 7.9 
Ramming—Bew Lansing ...0.ccccccccscccccccccccccccs 7 207.9 299.4 15.7 18.5 7.6 8.8 
Muskegon—Norton Shores—Muskegon Heights ae 75.9 529 7.0 7.4 9.7 10.0 
I aan acc bccctancarbendesukeneticsawanskecete Phe6 9A.n AeA 10.1 a.9 0.3 












QUBIMNESOTA 20... nc cc cccvcccccccccccccccccccccccecccese 4, ats 
Duluth—-Superior Nehe Nef. Nehe NA, Nea. MeAe 
, Nea, 































(udlbierdsccbhpeeninesaaanmanane nuit ©71.1 49,0 59-1 5.2 6.4 

Mo activncsccecccconscctsortsccetonsscuesexeniee 126.1 129,46 5.5 7.4 4.4 5.7 
I Skok cccnvnsccwccrscccnsnsseccevecesncenecosss 20977.5 2e99AR.1 191.3 112.9 4.9 5.3 
i 619.2 616.2% . 35.3 40.8 5.8 6.6 

pena 43.9 43.4 1.7 1.8 4.9 4.1 

iaciornes 12916.8 12028.4 65.6 73.1 6.5 7.1 

87.7 aR.2 a) 3.2 3.4 3.6 

321.6 336.2 19,4 26.1 6.9 7.8 

46.9 49.5 2-0 3.2 4.3 6.4 

32,0 33.7 2.0 3.0 6.4 6.8 

707.9 731.9 31.26 38.9 4.5 5.3 

100.9 98.7 3.5 4.5 3.5 4.5 

251.9 241.4 18.9 22.5 7.1 8.6 

295.5 3n2.3 23.6 24.2 8.” 8.0 

157.1 159.9 14.3 14.6 9.1 9.1 

82.2 4.8 6.1 5.8 









37724 15.23 16.6 4.2 
61.7 63.9 2.9 209 4.6 


-? 
ee 
vie 









NN se aN ht ae ee 30291.7 30740? 392.5 2B1eN 9.4 8.9 
Atlantic City ...... 74.0 74.7 Rel 7.9 10.9 10.6 
IN heii ipeateta apa caniolaen reece ides Goesetinleiaeiion 259.2 244.4 28.7 26.7 11.5 10.9 
ee NUNN i. 0casss caupaesescceeyeseenanen 199,7 201el 16.5 16.8 9.3 8.4 
lng: shecegh sranesciamcsisneenianso’-cbenrtens 277.6 27561 24.9 24.5 9.0 6.9 
New Brunswick—Perth Amboy—Sayreville ... 2.2... 066s ee eee RGA AALS 84.6 77.7 9.5 6.8 
Paterson—Ciitton—Passaic ..... 16... eee eeeneee nanan 197.4 195.9 20.1 19.9 19.2 10.2 
i iivn veins ncnabinednbnneeaseedevawaneoaicgadicns 149.2 147.9 9-9 9.2 6.6 6.3 
Vineland—Millville—Bridgeton ... 2.2... ccc cee eee eseeeees 53,8 53.2? 5.7 5.9 19,6 11.1 ss 

































Ea ca lleleaeesbehacaah gate cial ape ehe ecu a 449.8 463.5 27,2 32.9 4.1 Ved 

BIE Ss cur2.scaivee mu dantgs ees benaeexeaxaaen 167.2 170.5 19.6) | 13.2 6.4 7.7 
NEW YORK 72541.6 7e637.7 47124 71226 8.9 9.3 
Albany —Schenectady—Troy 346.8 35065 25.3 27-3 7.3 7.8 
Binghamton’ 125.1 128.3 Rel 9-1 6.4 7.) 
ee ‘ “s 569.3 565.9 58.2 60.6 10.4 10.7 
a os 40.9 41.5 361 346 7.6 8.6 
Nassau—-Suffolk +. 12130. 1158.3 79.2 90.3 7.0 7.8 
New York 30526.6 3054323 342.7 359.3 9.7 1021 
Poughkeepsie . . se 95.6 96.1 5.4 6-1 5.7 6.3 

~ Rochester 453.3 462.5 33.5 35.2 7.4 7.6 
” Syracuse ee 281.8 285.1 24.4 26.0 8.7 9.1 
Utica —Rome 126.6 129.46 12.6 13.4 10.0 10.5 
IID, 0.55 schusanoncnensontngenspecnennsane 22492. 2055161 143.3 158.9 5,A 6.2 
RS AS eee eee ee Rere ey ee sa 76.6 79.2 4.4 4.6 5.7 5.8 
RIN no aia eueiiaie aienmieelame seis et 302.2 307.5 16.3 18.2 5.4 5.9 
Greensboro-—Winston Salem—High Point Pees 379.9 385.5 20.8 23.4 5.5 6.) 
SD dud sctestcbebeceredssncsscestdasesason 242-1 243-7 11.9 11.7 4.5 4.8 
IN yo cniccnGc vaccine ad ardgarcenneeasaaes 299.5 305.3 13.3 | 15.7 4.4 5.1 
DINE 6s iccecuccwdnsenkacestaansnnetsiadenes 65.6 66.8 2e2 228 3.3 4.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor force and unemployment by State and selected areas—Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) ° 
Unemployment 


Labor force Percent of 


—~tE 
or 
“x 
Pe 
oc 
r+ 
«wz 
oe 
v 
“ 
= 
oe 
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pe 




















I asc ass i Sip. i <p iscoaiesee ms ree pape nial ai erence nels nee 4.7109,0 4.771.2 324.1 344.8 6.9 7.2 
Akron . 28.1 292.2 27,7 24,1 7.9 8.3 
Canton . 177,23 178.4 14,4 14.5 8.1 6.1 
Cincinnats' 696.4 416.8 43.9 47.1 Tel 7.6 
Cleveland .. 8A3.3 996.1 53.9 58.0 6.1 6.5 
Columbus ... 592.4 507.8 32.2 34.2 4.4 6.7 
Dayton 355.4 358.5 | 21,4 23.1 6.4 6.5 
Toledo! 336.4 340.5 21-8 23.6 6.5 4.9 
IR icc tc iainetadespekcetadsnneniannas 234.3 237.9 20.5 | 22-0 A.? 9.2 

I ions sd haceeecciebachincoreksonccmmeaons 1+166.9 1207.9 | lek! 94.4 7.3 7.8 
RINNE «>... s'ic pus stodsai iain dikes Ox hae bis anemones 361.3 368.4 27.0 | 26.8 7.5 7.8 
SY, Facnikds an da nash ain a dana ae aie wale eddarea te 274.5 27162 j 1°29 | 21-7 429 7.7 

OREGON ies rere alk tera ea eaee Rice ee eae 1-055.2 160R207 | 94.5 | 97.2 | 9.9 9.0 
Eugene—Springfield 199.9 | 113.3 | 1%. \ 11-5 | 9.5 10.2 
NEY 25 oc cowalntca datamdabur eb axinewokaiaie SAME ee $13.2 | 523.90 | 44.5 | 46.1 4.7 8.8 
NE ai 0 << cst on snes ep ate ac manana icine wig aerate $3.0 | 94.9 &.2 8.7 A.8 9.1 

j i 

I Seas ios k ae s.060,2 | 5119.9 | 38404 404.7 | 7.6 7.9 
Allentown—Bethiehem—Easton! . 294.8 29965 | 23.9 23.8 | 8.1 7.9 
GRIND Sidinea nie ncmsieaaaratante 55.5 56,9 4, 4.3 7.2 Fav 
cence inns teine Teed ewareseaciebenrrasenese 123.5 12261 12.7 12.1 19.3 9.9 
Harrisburg PieheeDRcaes » 25am asGoate ate etenin emanate 210.3 | 211.2 11.” | 11.5 | $.2 | 5.4 
I <bicnmntneientwncensconsccusekiescous aa 195.1 | 106.9 6.4 7.9 6.5 7.4 
Lancaster Gites heteneh aennskbiee ceeds Seabaaaon 163.3 } 143-4 =| 8.5 | 8.9 5.? | 5.5 
Northeast Pennsylvania ee TRAE AERO 272.6 275.1 25.5 26.9 9.3 9.8 
ce, SE IERIE RIT Meee ee neat 20C21,.4 | 22040.) 142.3 | 171.3) | 8.0 | 8.4 
Pittsburgh Keieiebtrais tae sbanin etembunes piste eedaann «> 963.R | 9A.) 64.9 73.9 6.9 7.5 
Naso rah Sie cocaine sane oie ere oneal, 14604 146.9 | 6.3 | Dee | 6.4 | 64 
Wihamsport ° ka ameathe ahs neeeaEkeeene H 49.6 59.4 | 4,f 4.6 9.7 | 9.1 
York AS NEE NRE SAO | 152.2 153.9 10.0 | 10.6 6.4 | 6.9 

| j 

RHODE ISLAND haa al cit tae eee 406.7 | 412.9 | 3A,A 40.9 9.5 | 9.9 
Providence—\varwick —Pawtucket' a 410.7 | 416.3 3A,8 41.0 9.4 | 9.8 

SOUTH CAROLINA | 10196.0 10214.? | 6r.9 | 77.7 5.8 | 6.4 
Charleston—North Charleston . A OO F 12Aa.3 | 131A =! Te } 9.2 4.0 7.0 
Columbia Lan ere shy ob manana em 147.0 | 146.5 7.7 8.4 S2 | 5.7 
Greenville—Spartanburg ..... — souaina Giada ones ; 79363 | 234.5 | 11-9 ' 12.9 5.1 | 5.5 

| 

SOUTH DAKOTA EER ee ean eRe ret Le 315.5 322.4 | 12.9 | 14.4 3.8 | 4.5 
S:oux Falls sg Ls slew ateea nen 4 eae . 52.4 53.7 168 eee ' 364 | 3-9 

} | 

TENNESSEE oduct seine cpoe ane 1eAZ4.1 | 1889.2 | 121.3 | 128.7 | 6.7 | 7.0 
Chattanooga ' agra tpi ente oek alent eet ees oe | 277.7 =| 180.2 | 7.6 | 8.3 | 4.2 4.6 
Knowville ......... BER e SENET, 199.6 194.9 | 12.0 | 12.2 | 6.3 6-3 
Memphis' ; iutire S Sige tamamad se 357.6 | 356.9 | 2661 | 26.7 | 7.4 8.0 
Nashwille-Davidson . SO sdeevegennensebeennews 345.8 | 346.2? | 22-7 270? | 6.46 6.4 

| ' | 

TEXAS pS Stressaseal dances 5395.2 | 5481.0 288.6 331.6 | 5.3 6.1 
Amarillo ree in ad 61.2 ! 83.5 2.4 | 3.9 | 3.9 3.6 
Austin .. la Ne A eee ; 195.1 | 199.73 7.8 | 10-2 | 4.0 =| 5.1 
Beaumont —Port Arthur—Orange o nelomieninen eae 164.4 | 1472 |; 11-6 | 12.6 | 7.0 7.5 
Corpus Christi mM ci can 126.5 126A | Aen 8.5 6.3 6.7 
Dai'as—Fort Vorth , seaeeoaem 121909.5 1293.2 56.7 | 62.2 4.4 5.2 
E! Paso : an ‘ oe 154.4 | 154.0 | 14.4 15.0 9.3 9.6 
Galveston —Texas City e a 61.46 83.9 5." 6.4 6-1 7.6 
Houston | 10097.) 10611725 58.3 7001 5.3 6.3 
Lubbock | 90.8 92-1 3.3 3.9 3.6 4.2 
te : : | 378.8 | 392.9 | 24.4 34.6 7.9 6.8 
Viaco ° ° . ° ° ° ° | 71.1 7268S 3.7 4.5 5.2 6-1 
Viochita Falis } 56.7 57.9 | 20) 207 3.7 4.6 

UTAH : ; 532.4 545.8 39.3 | 35.0 5.7 6.4 
Sait Lake City—Ogden er | 352,99 356.A | 20.5 | 23.2 5.8 6.5 

| | | 

VERMONT : | 200.7 | 2048 | IRD 19.5 9.9 9.6 

‘ i i 


See footnotes at end of table 


(More) 
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E-1. Lebor force and unemployment by State and selected areas—Continued 


{Numbers in thousands) 
































































I dain os bruksnsicsbine ch annwuetncuahtruemeTaees 20765.5 2+302.0 5.1 5.5 
Se erm 6A, 69.0 4.4 $.1 
Newport News—Hampton 15161 154.4 5.4 6.3 
Norfolk —Virginia Beach—Portsmouth' ..........-.....-.05 297.0 303-2 5.5 6.3 
CPR ee EL RAL OE EEE 292.9 296.9 3.7 4.2 

16,9 107.4 4,4 4.9 
1554.6 1940002 4.3 8.8 
67304 696.0 55.9 59.9 | 8.3 8.7 
126.5 130.4 9,1 19,4 | 7.2 | #.0 
154,5 156.0 | 15,0 16.0 | 97 10,3 

' { 

I 8 ois cr iychs soe agdecves sed emmarneeu eee 662.4 656.4 | 35.9 36.A 5.4 | 5.9 
Charleston tae rtevenencs 107.7 105-2 ' 422 aot j 3.9 | 4.2 
Huntington—Ashiand' .... 198.2 198.2 | 4.1 6.7 | 5.6 ; 6.2 
Parkersburg—Marietta’ .... | 61.7 61.1 | ®.1 6.0 H 8.2 | 8.1 
ME 5 cosets 0ta 08) «bse bce e nad skcsleavensicauns ; | 73.3 72.9 4.2 4.0 | 5.8 5.5 

! 

SN aiciott ica inn nop aiwiemcavnnedemtehmeene sedans Nobe oa. i a NeAe Neale Neae 
Appleton—Oshkosh Noe Noa Nehe Neae Node Nee 
ED Sc cacaiiesscene Nee NoAe . Noa. } Noa, 
ee Node NeAs Nehe | Nels 
BNE 6 S5..cc5ccckes Nebe Noa, Neds Nehe 
Madison tt. Wists Nehe Nebe 
Milwaukee ............. Node NeAs Noae 
RAGING . cc rccccccccccccccccevcccccevecccscsccccoocces NwA. N,a, 








eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a9 2 ra) Ss e s 
'  Inctudes interstate portion of Area located in adjacent State(s). 7 NOTE: All data are provisional. They are subject to revision as new benchmark information 
p=preliminary becomes available. Data refer to place of residence. 
NA.=not available. SOURCE: Cooperating State Employment Security Agencies 
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Week of August 23, 1976 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX -- JULY 1976 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 0.3 percent 
from June to July on a seasonally adjusted basis, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor has reported. This rise was about the same as in June 
and May. 7 

In July, the industrial commodities price index increased more than in June, 
while price indexes for both farm products and processed foods and feeds moved down 
following increases in the past few months. 

The industrial commodities index rose 0.7 percent after seasonal adjustment. This 
increase followed a 0.5 percent rise in June and smaller increases during the first 
5 months of 1976. 

Approximately four-fifths of the July increase was due to advances for the fuels, 
metals, and wood products groups. Price indexes for the fuels and power and metals 
and metal products gruops moved up. sharply, following similar increases in June. The 
advance in the lumber and wood products index followed 3 months of declines. Prices 
in the textiles and paper groups also rose. 

Indexes for both farm products and processed foods and feeds declined after 
seasonal adjustment in July. The farm products index declined 1.0 percent, after 
increases in the previous 3 months. Livestock prices dropped more than in June and 
May. 


Prices for live poultry, wheat, and green coffee and cocoa beans moved down sharply 


after rising in preceding months. Egg prices fell less than in June. 


On the other hand, prices for raw cotton continued to advance sharply, and fresh 


and dried fruits and vegetables moved up after substantial decreases in June and May. 
The processed foods and feeds index fell 0.9 percent in July, following 4 months 
of increases. Prices of meats. poultry, and fish declined more than in the previous 
2 months. However, prices rose more than in June for fats and oils, roasted coffee, 
and dairy products. Prices for sugar and confectionery turned up after declining in June. 
In July, the All Commodities WPI (before seasonal adjustment) was 184.3 (1967=100). 
This was 4.9 percent higher than a year earlier. The industrial commodities index was 


up 6.7 percent over the year. Prices for farm products were 1.7 percent higher, while 
the processed foods and feeds index moved down 1.1 percent. 


# # # 
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Dear Consumer 


Terms Help You 
Understand Fares 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 


Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Have you decided to fly rather than drive on 


your next vacation? 


That first call you make to the airline or travel 


agent might discourage you if you don’t know the 
right questions to ask or the terminology used by 


the reservation clerk or agent. 


The first question you'll 
probably want to ask is— 
What is the lowest individual 
discount fare available be- 
tween the points you want to 
travel? Then how can you 
qualify for the fare? 

Most of the time, there 
are restrictions and condi- 
tions (such as advance reser- 
vations and ticket purchase, 
time of day, day of week, 
season of year, length of 
stay, day of return, and 
whether you’re traveling on 
the family plan). Recently 
someone in my office made 
reservations for a trip to 
Florida. She had to change 
her reservation and leave 
later in the week. To her sur- 
prise she saved about $30 by 
traveling on a Tuesday when 
lower fares were available. 

If you’re planning to 
take your children along on 
the trip, you might also want 
to ask if the discount fares 
provide a price reduction for 
children. 

Below are the air fare 
terms most commonly used 
by airline and travel agents. 

FIRST CLASS—Deluxe 
service, priced accordingly. 

COACH—Customer serv- 
ice in coach compartment of 
the airplane, but not economy 
fare (see below). 

STANDARD — Eauiva- 
lent of coach service on 
single-compartment planes. 

ECONOMY—Thrift or 
commuter-type service with- 
out complimentary meal and 
beverage—priced lower than 
coach. 

NIGHT SERVICE — 


Available only on_ selected 
night flights, usually between 
10 p.m. and 4 a.m.—priced 
substantially below com- 
parable day service. 


EXCURSION — Dis- 
count fares requiring ad- 
vance purchase, round-trip 
travel, and a minimum/ 
maximum length of stay. 

TOUR BASING—Indi- 
vidual and group discount 
fares requiring prepurchase 
of certain ground accommo- 
dations and subject to other 
requirements such as mini- 
mum/maximum stay. 

ADVANCE PURCHASE 
—International discount fare 
requiring 60-day advance 
purchase — priced substan- 
tially below coach. 

GROUP — Available to 
groups — prices vary by 
group size. 

CHILDREN’S FARES 
—For domestic travel, chil- 
dren under 2 not occupying 
a seat travel free; children 
2 to 11 with adult normally 
travel at two-thirds full fare. 
For international travel, chil- 
dren under 2 not occupying a 
seat travel at 90 percent dis- 
count; children 2 to 11 with 
adult travel at half fare. 

CHARTERS—tThere are 
several types of charters 
available to consumers that 
are normally sold by charter 
organizers through travel 
agents and normally offer the 
lowest cost air transporta- 
tion available. Charters are 
subject to various conditions 
that must be set forth in 
your contract. 
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Week of August 22, 1976 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


According to a U.S. Department of Labor publication, "Important Events in 
American Labor History, 1778-1975," the first Labor Day celebration was held in 
New York City in-September 1882. 

### 

The earliest authenticated strike of workers in the United States occurred 
in 1786 when Philadelphia printers gained a minimum wage of $6 a week, reports 
the U.S. Department of Labor's "Important Events in American Labor History, 
1778-1975." 

### 

In response to,a growing demand for floral arrangements, employment in the 
occupation of floral designer is expected to increase faster than average, 
with about 3,300 annual job openings through 1985, according to the U.S. Department 
of Labor's "Occupational Outlook Handbook In Brief, 1976-77 edition." 

### 


Employment in the occupation of architect is expected to increase much faster 


_ than average for all occupations as a result of growth of nonresidential construction, 


according to the U.S. Department of Labor's "Occupational Outlook Handbook In Brief, 
1976-77 edition." About 3,000 annual openings are predicted through 1985. 
### 

The founding of the AFL-CIO on Dec. 5, 1955, brought under one roof unions 
representing approximately 16 million workers, over 85 percent of the membership claimed 
by all unions in the United States, according to a U.S. Labor Department publication, 
"Important Events in American Labor History, 1778-1975." 


###t 











